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ABSTRACT " / * ~ N 

| Teachers must continuously appraise^ student; 0 progress 

in reading •achievement. Techniques v to facilitate thi^s appraisal'. 

include (1) pe^che<r observation, (2) checklists, (3) tfeacher written 

tests,, (4) <5krite>ion referenced tests, { 5) standardized tests, (6) 
/rating scales, (7) anecdotal records, apd (8)/ron£erences. Once a 
/^comprehensive program J qf appraisal ?i,s implemented , learning 

activities can then be chosen to he£p" 5tudent:s achieve relevant goal x s 

and objectives in the 'reading' curriculum, (HTH) x 
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The teacher needs to .appraise. pupil achievement -continuously in 
reading achievement. There are numerous ^teefh^i que s tp utilize in' ap- 
praising student progress in reading-. ,Which evaluation procedures might 
• then be utilised to ascertain 'achievement in ^-earning to read effectively? 

Teacher Observation ■ - 

V The teacher needs to Observe, to notice progress being made by each 

' student in the Heading curriculum. Each school day learners reveal 

successes as well as hindrances 'in learning to read. What might a- teacher 

observe in terms 6^1 earner progress in reading?- 

^ 1. errors made in pheftetic analysis. Thus, the involved learner 
is not associating sounds with symbols appropriately . s . The word(sr the 
pupil is not identifying correctly $re consistent between symbol and - 
sound . and yet the learner is not„maki ; ng correct grapheme^phoneme 
association^ ? 



2. errors rrtade in ove'rgeneral i-zing in -phonics. The pupil is - 
attempt! ng< to relate graphemes and phonemes when the consistency is not 
in evidenced Inconsistencies between symbol and sound need to be re- / . „ 
solved with fhe' resulting words being learned* by. sight, pb^t grapheme- 
phorfeme relationships. • • . ■' ^ 

" 3/ errors made in word calling rather than reading fluently to 
pomprehend content. The worcte read are stated in isolated units-; thus,„ 
reading in thought units or meaningful phr.ases is not in evidence.^ Ex- 
cess struggling to identify isolated words hinders gleaning ideas in the 
reading curriculum, \ * 

1 4, r errors made in^ not paying attention-to punctuation marks. Inter-, 
pretation of content, as desired by the author, might then beseriously 
minimized. To read a declarative sentence as an interrogative- sentence * 
hinders comprehension of contents, as do omissions -of commas, e/xlama- / 
tion m^rks, direct quotes^ and direct address. v. - m ' m *' 

5. errors in substituting words. -.Instead, of the correct word in s 
context, a pupil subsititutes an incorrect wo.rd.^ Serious comprehension 
problems- may* well be a relevant end result. 

6. errors -in omitting key words. It is no wonder -that students 
then cannot attach meaning- to what is being read. .Generally, but not 
alwavs, each-word in print is significant to read. ,An adequate number 
of words need to 'be correctly identified for comprehension of content 

^to be in evidence. % - v 

1 



7. errors in repeating that which has been*read correctly in 
sequence.. A word* phrase, or' entire sentence may be reread by the ; in- 
volved student* and;yet just previously, the content had been read/cor- 
rectly. Generally, the student is attempting to pronounce the new word 
correctly in the next sentence,, if, all or part of a previous sentence is 
reread correctly/ , v - ^ 
• • / 

S. errors in hesitating in wcfrd identification. The learner takes 
from" two to -five seconds put identifies the' sequential word .correctly. v 
Struggling with word identification hinders in comprehending content. 
If students, spend an excessive -amount of time in identifying a- word, no 
doubt, the .abstract words are too complex within a textbook or, -trade book 

9. ■ errors in riot beifig able to identify words. The teacher 'or a 
learner who reads .well identifies the unknown word to the involved, 
reader. When incorrect word .recognition approaches, the five per cent 
level or higher, reading cpmprehens.ion/Wi 11 suffer. 

, - , It is, quite obvious that a good reading teacher is a quality ob- , v 

server in evaluating students skills in recognizing words, as' well 3s in 

' . v ■ N - - • 

comprehending content. -i 

• * 

' ' ' Using Checklists 

«Some of the observation's\made by the teacher' of a student's pro- > 
ares-s in reading should- be recorded. A checklist can be developed by 
.the teacher to notice learner progress in reading. Thus, on a check- 
list's the teacher," for example, amy list. ft he following reading behaviors 
to evaluate if student are realizing objectives:- e 

1. ■ Comprehend^ factual, content while reading. . ^ 

2. Understands major generalizations- . 

3. Attaches meaning to* sequential content.' 



^ 4. Follows directions accurately. U 

5. Develops creative ideas- 

6. Analyzes ideas' read' in terms of bei*ng fact/or opinion, -reality 
or fantasy* or accurate rather ther> inaccurate content. 

7. Can support ma^n ideas with supporting f* ct s. ' . 
Each Jeacner needs v to be ready to achieve objectives listed on a 

checklist. A separate checklist needs to be available for each student. 



The name of the student and the date the behavior-s were checked need "to*,, 
appear pn- the checklist. Weak tteh^vior in terms of listed items should . 
be noticed, recorded, and remedial assistance provided, 



Teacher. Written Tests 



Generally, five kings of -teacher -written J^ests are recognized to 

be utilized devaluating learner learner progress* True-lfalse v items 

■ *■ 
exemplify one approach .of the five. A student way then nead a -given 

selection anid be tested in. comprehending its i^nterits. The- true-false 

items nsetf to b£ valid.. To -emphasize- validity,- each, item must, relate 

." \ ' 9 • " 4 

directly to the Subject matter read. True-false* items mus^ be clearly , 

written so that vague items are definitely not in evidence. Reliability, 

-or fconsistentcy in obtained results, is a problem if vagueness exists, in N 

written t?st )te\n$. Why? If the* involved student took £he same test 

the second time, the resporise^^rrcTdoubt, would differ from the results 

of the first administration of the te«. If the results differ from the « 

r . * . , / ' ' . ■ -n* 

first to the second administration of the same test (test-rete?t) , per- 

' .... l • . : f ; • ■ 4 . . 1 . 

haps, .little information is /then obtained about the involved student's' 

progress. For example, if a learneAobtained 50 .per cent of thl items 

correct the first administration of' the test and 90 : psr cent the second ■ 

administration* with no t opportunities to do additional study, the result's 

Afould be confusing indeed. Securing 5055 .correct makes <it appear .as if . 

thi^stjjdent did poorly. But,,. obtaining 90 per cent right of the total 

items on the test, makes for a* rather* -good, test scprVe/' 

- Multiple choice*: items may be written by the teacher to ascertain - 

learner progre-ss. Generally, four alternatives are availbale for stud- 

ents to respond to- Each of the* four should be plausible^or. reasonable. 

Any alternative that is ridiculous can immediately be taken out by the * 

responding^ student with no previously acquired ^earning* . + 



, In th'e multiple choice items, each stenr should mat£h up^as being 
grammatically correct with individual responses— a^, t>,. c*, and d. Other- « 
wise, -clues may be'in evidenc-e as to which is the 0 correct alternative k 
T}i£jnultiple choice items on a test 9 tan be utilised to measure student "• 
achievement vn reading cpmprehension; Thus, after a student has' read <a 
given selection, he/she jflay take". a multiple choice test to notice progfess ' 
in cpmgreh.ending -content* f<rom a, gjven> page, several pages,. a chapter,* or n 
entire unit. The teacfter needs to be certain' that pupils individually 



-are^ab'le^to read 'the. test j terns.. Otherwise, the; tests will nofe v *measurQ 
-what students have, learned., , • * " " ■ , ' ^ , , 

Completion itenjs, as a % third kind of teachqf^ri tten test, may tfe 
utilize4 to ascertain facts, concepts , /and generalizations r a*cquired by 
learnersf. 'Thus, after read irtg a g,iven ■ selecttoo, the student can- respond 1 to 

• ; • '' . . ■ • ' • • • 

a set of completion- test i terns . The teacher needs to r be certain that an 
adequate amount of content is contained in any completion item $o that 
students'know what is wante^in terms of responses. With too many blanks 
in any compltiflfi item, students-'m|ght fiot know which responses write. 

Should more than one answer be correct 1rf any blank- in a completion 
test, the teacher- -needs to give/ credit* where credit is.due- T^ie blanks 
should T)e congruent in length so that* unnecessary cu#s are not given to 
student's i.n terms of which response is correct. 

^ . •• ■ • ". • 

A tourth type of teacher written tes't item is a matching test. To 
appraise learner comprehension in reading, a learner may match coluftn one 
with column ^wo, There should v be more items in orte column- compared to the 
other so that the process of elimination may not be utilized excessively 
by the learner. In 5 all cases, ,the student should be taught tp initially 
match items in the ; two- columns of which he/she is* certain* . More |:ertainty 
is then involved in matching the -rest of the items, column one with cpl- 
umn two- .. \f an 'item from either colflmn can be, utilised more that once in 



tl^e matching process, this should be made clqar to the: test taker by the 
teacher or person professionally responsible for administering the test. * 
Directions for taking >my test must be clarified to the learner so that 
situations are optimal forgoing the best possible on. appraisal procedures. 

■ r , . - >r 

A fifth means involves the utilization of essay tests. Learners 
• - * , s v:.. ; ' • * 

must have an .adequately developed writing vacabulary to. respond effec- 

< ; m - . t . « ' . m .... 

tively to 1 essay tests- ^ Jhe essay items need to be. delimited so th^t 

students know^hat is warrted in terms of responses; However , there *is a 

point of no return; i'n delimiting response*; wanted in sssay tests. Thus, a 

# question could be so specific that a. factual answer is needed to provide. • 

a correct answer. ' If a fattual response is desired, it i si better to use 

- ' • t ... • • i 

a true-false pr .multiple choice item.* . - . / 

> \ ■ . r ' < ■ . ^ 

Essay items require the involved student to organize content effectively 

• * 

in order'that sequential content. is presented within a paragraph" or sevbral 
paragraphs. Major emphasis in appraising essay responses by .the teacher N 
(or 'though teacher-pupil planning) should l?e* placed upon the quality of 

> \ ; • r : 

inherent subject omatter. If a teacher wishes to* evaluate the correctness 



of the mechanics of ^writing, this fa shQjjld^e done separately from the 
quality of uteas presented. ' y- • . \ ' „ 

The mechanics of writing inclCide include correct spelling-, capitali- 
zation, punctuation, and usage, as' well as the learner exhibiting legible 
handwriting. Certainly, it is significant to guide learners individually 
'to make continuous progress in^the mechanics of^riting. 



» Using . Criterion-r^ferenced^Tests 



'Criterion-referenced tests (CRT) emphasize v the use of measurably 

stated and not general objectives. -CRT^s can be written by teachers or 

• < * »' ■ i ■ * 

^purchas^ed '.commercially. The teaeber chooses the learning activities to 
guide learners to attain the measurable ends. : . 



After the Yearning activities '•■have :be v en utilized, the teacher 'ne'eds 

- ■ . m . f • 

V I r _ . * ^ 

to. appraise student progress, ^Progress is determined* by assessing if the 
student has/has not attained the. pirecisp end, It is anueither-or situ.- 
ation if a learner has. or has not Nbeen successful in goal a$?ainment. 
. The criterion in -CRT' is tfie specific, precise ©bjeetive-which each . . 

pupi lis to" attain., The test in CRT is measuring, to ascertain if the in- 

. .< ' * 

volved student has or has not achieved the criterion, 

♦ ♦ * *> > * 

CRT need to follow the following 1 standards: 

1. the measurably stated ends^must be arranged sequentially in 
ascending order of complexity. . 

2. each objective should be stated so that it can be determined if 
a pupil has/has not achieved the desired end. General objectives should 
not- be utilized to determine pupil progress.^/ > 

*3, ^eaprwing activities chosen by the teach*er must contain content 
which assists students to achieve each measurable objective. No other 
subject matter or skil Is' need be emphasized in the learning activities 
selected/ . , 

1 4. tests utilized to measure student achievement should determine 
if. pupils individually Jiave achieved objectives. No other items should 
appear on the test. For a test *to*be valid, it must cover what has been**, 
taught. / r - - - 



Using Standardized Tests ... .« 

• % ' * ~ ) \ * • ■ 

Standardized tests, also exiled norm referenced tests, ,ar£_|iubl i,sh£d 

by commercial companies, Norm referenced test results spread stydervl 

out from high to- low. v Thus, in a given fourth grade, the raritje of readinc 

achievement from a standardized test may be ... from" grade six to grade two. 

Thus, a spread of scores is in evidence. Norm referenced tests are devel« 
i > *. . 

oped and. written in a manner to' have- a range* of scores from high to low: ' 

* ^ : . - I) • 

CRT's are not written to achieve a spread of scores,' rather to ^determine 

ijf measurably stated ends are/are* not being achieved,* The specific end- 

or objective becomes ah absolute. Either, the learner does or does not 

achieve the measurable, objective,^ ^ * / • 



The question- arises: "Why are norm referenced tests written to 

spread pupil s v out as to results obtained from- taking the test?' 1 Teachers 

ancl supervisors .in selected situations desire *to know how learVlers in 

their very own schools compare with students 1n sclrievement from other 

geographical areas aQd'regipns- If I am a third grade teacher, how do 

my pupils compare with 1 earners upon which .the norm referenced test was 

standardized? The students upon which' the norm referenced test was \ 

standardized- needed to have a wide range of score's in terms' of resultsT" 

Thus, in the target group, results were obtained for the average achieve- 

ment for any grade level. In this way only, students' results from our 

spools can be compared with the norms-provided by students whose results * 

■ • a J P 

were utilized to v standar.dize the involved test. . • • 

■ . . ■ • ' ' 

Wjien students in our' schools are compared with those of the norms 

the standardized test, a comparison i*s made. > One J earner in the sixth 

grade may have achieved- on the seventh grade level /in reading accompl j-sh- /< 

ment, according to the manual of the standardized '^test. -This does not 

tell us .if this is where our learner should .'be pYese.ntly in achievement. 

' ' ' ( " I* « ' 

* If the invoked student is in the sixth grade at the^eginning of a' 

school year measures initial sixth grade reading achievement on the stan- 

dardized test, the chances are this 'is where the learner should be achieving 

J. . ' \ • '9 " ■ • . *.* 

,jf he/she^s 'of average intell igence -and capabilities. Additional appraisal 

■V-V \ ■'«••. \ i • • y 

techniques whoulfl be utilized, I hovteifer, to determine at what specific 

']■'<- 

level of accompli shment^the learner actually is and what can be done' to 

■ '•' • . / V •• » ' 

emphasize* sequential optimal achievement. , 

Teachers may utilize results of students from standardized tests to 

.improve the curriculum. ThJs, if teachers receive knowledge of individual 

items missed on a' tests the identified deficiencies become ob- - « 

' ' • ' y 

jectives for students to achieve; The inadequate responses given by v 



ST 



learners shoulchonly become goals -ftr' student attainment if the. teacher 
deems that relevancy in these learnings is involved. ■ 
/ Staodfffdized tests chosen in reading should Jbe valid. . Validity 
emphasizes that test^items cover what has been taughf^n the classroom. 
^Thus, progress in word r^ecogaition, comprehension of content/ and vocabu-. 
lary development items on'the norfft .referenced tests sjiould measucg^^^ 
objectives 'stressed in teaching-learning situations. The goals of the 
standardized t'est then should harmonize with goals stressed' fn the school's 



reading curriculum. 



\ 

Reliability of^any test is important. Thus, yf a student took the 

~ f- • - ' " ° ' 

same test over again without opportunities to sxudy,- .he/she would, receive 
similar results. 1 < 

\ Using Rating Scale % ' .1 

i i | i 

-ft . " i. 

The teacher ^miy^ate student progress on a five point scale' involving 

general objectives in reading. Five would be the highest and one the 

/ 4 . 

lowest rating given for atiy one behavior. The following are examples of 

general fading objectives 'which may be placed on a rating scale: 

1. The pupil recaVls fafcts from ongoing reading materials'; 

^ - ' : ■ * . 

2. The learner is able to. follow printed directions. 

W , / - ' ' : 

^ 3. The -student can tell in his/her own words subject matter read. 

^ 4. The learne^ is able to develop a^ general izati on and "provide I 
supporting facts-. ^ v 

« 

An issue^involved in utilizing rating scales to evaluate learner 
progressj involves the-fol lowing* question: Should the ratings be based 
upon what the involved -pupil can reasonably well achieve or should the. 
r^tirigs reflect absolute standards, e. g. a criterion that needs to-be 
app.lied -to each and every student? ' Certainly, students^iiffer from feach 
other in many ways, including diverse facets of reading progress. And yet, 
to achieve objective number one above, .each^l earner needs, to be at a 



'min.imal level of accompli shrrteritwrf- order to tfuly^state oralty selected • 
facts read. -The issue* becomes clarified if ^measurably stated objectives 
are utilized. J Thus, the same objective, might read: Given a 200 word " 
* selection the pupil will answer three of four questions correctly^ invpl - ♦ 
vind tK^reading^of factual ^. Content. Se^u^ce. m U**»fy *>U*tbe. 



mg "tne reading 

—r^ A question, however still arises; Is it. reasonable as a task for a 
learner to read a two hundred word selection^an^comprehend questions - 
whereby "seventy-five per cent of the facts are recalled accurately? 

Rating scales can be duplicated so that each student being 4 rated • 

. / - \ / . - • 

| has. a scale of his/her own. ^e^tudent' 1 ^ name and date ^should appear on 
• * ■• '" • 

the rating scale. \Jh£ results can be filed.in the \1 earner's own. mani la 



folder. • When comparing previous , with present ratings; progress of individual 

, avawSte^ * . .. . .... \ 

leafners. may .-Inot be^the same-when rating scales are utilized in 

succesh'v.e . evaluations. .The involved teacher, may attempt to be inferos-* * 

ingly objective by utfl i±ing the rating scale approximately the same time 

\ . \" - " ,' v * ; ■ 

{ '^f6reach appraisal, e. g.-9 a\m. on Tuesday mornings. Also, the teacher . 

/■needs to ufiTize additional appraisal^ procedures, so that one means is a * * 

"check against' other\ techniques of eva t luati';orj. J£eeping written records , 

such as anecdotal statements, assists the teacher in. keeping track pertain- 

, r>\ • 1 \., . • * i . . • ' •«•• > • 

ing to each pupil's progress in reading.^; . ' . 

\ ■- Anecdotal Records V 

"The reading teacher needs to'recora^t selected intervals reading 

■ • \ '* s . ■ ! < - * 

progress of each learners Forgetting of individual pupil progress's can 

• ■ . . * - * , 

well occur unless achievement of "student progress*^ reading is recorded. 

' - > • ...... • . ,- : 

f It might appear overwhelming to* a reading teacher- to write statements 

' v> ' ,' \. ■ ■ • * r r* 

about laarner achievement in reading, especially with large numbers of 

'* \ . " * . ■ * 

students in a classroom*. However, if the teacher records Items of reading 



achievement for two students per day,, it does not take l,6ng 'and tl\e ' •. ... . 

founds .nave beTeh. made* once in recording' progress for each learner in any 

' - .. : ... % v - . v. , v • - - / ; • 

classroom. ■ • ^ : " 

•''/. * * * * • ■ ■ . 

• ' . There ; are selected- criteria to -follow in writing -anecdotal records at * ; 

' - ' , # i : ' ■ * * ■ "... \ ■ \ . d | ; ■ 

selected-intervals <far,.each learner: ■ K - . 

* ,1. * behavipr needs to be written in . a factual -manner, 'Record exactly , 
what happened ; ; ajn'd :, ;;do not ujfe/loadedi .yague 'terms, - * V • * 

! -2. 'anecdotal statements 4hquld represent* a rartddm sampling. of each • ; 
student's behavior , v If biased behavior is recorded;- only! negative, or. v 
* . only positive* incidents may be. recorded at definite intervals of 3 time :f or /# 
; each .learner, . . - • '* - ■ 

/ . 3.' the teacher needs to 'be.'aware of "possible biased 'behavi or' toward. .; 
.1 - ;• some pupils. What is recorded" must be objective and." -fair to the involved' 
fea'rn,er. ' ■' ' ; \ . • * .• , 'v. \: ; • " - ' *• 



', * 

\ 
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Using Conferences 



ike i'teactier may conduct xonferenceS with individuals; and. imall groups 



to ascertain progress in reading'/ There are numerous items to) discuss. V ' . 

with learners* in evaluating their achievement. Among others, the A foil owing 

' ' / : • • • - A • . ' 

may be" discussed with pupil s individually and in committees: 

1, likes and dislikes of content and topics to be read*, l ■ 

<* . 1 • * * * . ► 

• 2. problems encountered in identifying new words, 

3. difficulties, met in comprehending .content read v ' ; . • 

. 4. self appraisal of .learner progress.. in reading. • 9 . / 

5. pupil-teacher planning in selecting .objectives 'in the curricu^i/m, 

6. learner input-in selecting iearnina activities in r eading. . 

- . • . V\ '. . • • ' . • ., ■ ■ 

7. students aidingnn developing* unique methods of appraising progress 
in reading, . * \ * , 

8. learner-instructor planning to ascertain means of .encouraging the * 
former to do more reading of contertt, Such^as utilising reinforcement tactics 

to reward reading behavior. - . ' am . • 

• .,. # . ^ ^ v. * 

9. ttew methods recommended in the teaching of reading, / 

10,. diagnosis of individual problems in* reading achievement. # ' 



9 ' ^ 12 
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Parent- teacher conferences may also "be heTd to improve learner 4 perfffr- 
mance in reading. 'To conduct an effective*, conderence, the teacher needs to 
have adequate knowledge of the present achievement level of /the involved 
parent's son or daughter. .It is good to have samples of the learner's 

.products in reading, such as completed workbook or wordsheet pages. - The 
teacher needs^ to reveal positive attitudes toward parants in the confer- 
ence. Nothing generally* is accomplished witli- negative behavior. -..The 
teacher must believe that parents can aid -the son or daughter to improve 
skilTs^rn\reading. Thus, parents -can listen to a child-read and read 
stories to their' offspring. They, can also discuss stories with their, 
children The stories may come from basal readers, library books, film- 

'strips^- films, and^slides. 

Parnets need to^ask questions of the teacher pertaining to theirs 
child's progress in reading. The teacher should answer the questions cfearly 

.and concisely,; in terminology xinde'rstood by lay persons. 

The teacher can learn much from parents in a conference pertaining to 
the child's interests-, attitudes, and abilities in reading. These traits 
of pupils need to be utilized in developing the reading curriculum for each ^ 
learner. The teaghen needs to use personal interests of students in selecting 
reading material s for the latter to pursue. Using interesting subject mat- 
ter for a v learner to pursue, can certainly aid achieving positive feelings 
toward reading^ 'Also, selections used in reading should challenge the • 
optimal use of capabflities~of each reader.* Thus in conducting parent- 
teacher conferences, itffe teacher must be prepared to discuss student pro- 

, gress in reading. It is good to 'show w&rk samples t$, parents of their 



child's progressi on environment 
both the teacher and parents feel 



in the conference needs to exist wherein 
free to? develop a curriculum in. reading < % 
which guides the pupil to achieve' iri.an optiahil manned should 
end the. 3 conference whereby* both the teacher and parents have knowledge" 



pertaining'' to guidance which can be given to the learner to read as j^ell 
as fndrvrdual capacities permit. . y x 



- ' ■ \ Additional Appraisal Procedures \ 

There are, numerous other methods which might be used to evaluate 
student achievement in reading, 

1. The 100 running word method to ascertain reading levels of fe 
individual pupils- Thus, at the beginning of a school year , 100- sequential 
words shouWybe marked by the teacher in the involved basal textbook/ The 
content should be Representative of content contained in the beginning of 
the textbook. Four questions covering the 100 running words shouTd be 
writtefi by the tgacher. The teacher can have a learner read orally the 
iOp^words in a place whtere other studentscannot Jiear subject matter being 
read. v „ ! 

/ The teacher needs to mark 'down each word not recognized in reading, *. 
A student needs to identify 95 to 98 words correctly as an approximate fig- 
ure from the 100 running words, Atso, three of tour questions need to be 
answered correctly for the textbook to be on the approximate reading 1 evel 
of the involved student:* Once word identification skills go downhill from 
the 95%lovel ^comprehension, no doubt, also will be at a lower levet. The 
pupil mig,ht then not attach meaning to what has been read. 

2. Standardized reading tests may be utilized to determine reacting 
levels of students. The^e tests indicate which types of errors to count 
fthen the studlnt reads sequen1^J?l selections .to the teacher. The following 
are counted as miscues: not being able to identify a word, hesitating on 
recognizing words, substituting words, omissions made, mispronounciations , 
and, repeating words- that were pronounced accurately- ..Comprehension ques-' 
tions covering the content readj need responses from 1 learners to evaluate 
comprehension. By following thfe manual, a teacher knows how to 'administer 
and appraise' results from the tesfr. Appropriate materials may then be' 
located based on results from the standardized test in determining reading 
levels; . 

. * - ^ - In Summary t " ' ; 

' There are numerous means available to appraise student progress in ! 

reading. .'•*.'/. 

1. Using teache/f observation to determine weaknesses and then offer 
^remediation' work to ^vercome deficiencies, ■ 

V 2. Using checklists to mark which objectives a pupil, has achieved. 
Observations need recording to'notice specifically what needs emphasis in 
lessons % and units. " X 

3. Using diverse teacher written test- items , such a,s multiple choice, 
true-false, essay, matching, and-completion. ■ 



4. Using criterion reference 1 tests. The criterion are the mea^uraoly 
stated objectives which students areto attain. Either a 'student has or 
has not -achieved the objective. If a . learner did not attain. a specific end, 
a'new teaching strategy then needs to be utilized. 

5(. Using standardized tests to notice progress in reading. Validity - 
and Reliability are two relevant/ concepts to. emphasise when standardized 
tests are used to measure, ^earner achievement. 

6,V Using rate scales. On'a five point scale, the teacher may: appraise, 
students. achieving general objectives in the reading curriculum. 

^ 7. Using, anecdotal records. -The ..teacher systematically needs to 
record and date representative reading behaviors of each student t to notice 
a pattern of progress. * - . 

1 8. Usijfig conferences with learners and with parents to discuss means 
of improving reading experience* for each student. 1 

A comprehensive program of appraisal procedures- need? to be utilized 

to determine each student's attainment of understandings, skills, and " - . 

attitudes in reading. Learning activities : can then be cho/sen jto-guf de 

' students individually .to achieve relevant goals and objectives in 'the read- 

irig curriculum. ; f 



